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WE fear some of our readers will consider us captious for 
the remarks we make from time to time as to how in- 
teriors are furnished by people who have more money 
than culture. The greatest sinners in the purchase of costly, 
but flashy furniture and decorative appointments, are the ladies 
themselves, who in this country manage to rule the affairs of 
the household with more authority than their husbands claim 
to exercise. We always try to be gallant, however, and not to 
think that anything disagreeable can proceed from the fair sex, 
though we would like to refer to a particular case of exagger- 
ated adornment that lately challenged our attention. It was a 
Renaissance reception room, which the lady of the house 
pointed to with pride, as bhe one room, par excellence, in the 
decoration of which she had won her laurels as an art decorator, 
but which was really only a reflection of her own peculiar idio- 
syncrasies. 

r I ^HE floor was covered with two or three Oriental rugs, which 
are never out of place in any apartment. There was, how- 
ever, a highly carved Renaissance writing table, on which 
the carved work was unduly accentuated, the forms of the 
scrolls being particularly heavy, and in the corners of the 
borders were carved the masks of demons. This table, which 
had a flat top, was covered with a congregation of photo- 
graphs and engravings, in all sorts of frames, and some with no 
frames at all ; some of the frames consisted of masses of padded 
embroidery, and others were of the metallic species. Above the 
heterogeneous mass of photographs there was suspended from 
the wall (which, by the way, was covered with a silk brocade 
of an enormously loud pattern) a carved picture frame of flam- 
boyant scrollage, perforated, and excellent in itself as a speci- 
men of art, but only suitable for the studio of an art school 
where wood carving is taught. Notwithstanding its magnifi- 
cence, it conveyed a notoriously cheap impression on account 
of the extravagance of the work. 



SURROUNDING- this portentous frame, and fastened directly 
to the wall, was a scattering wreath of large china plates, 
which, owing to their peculiar size and disposition, seemed 
to be labeled with the phrase, u The latest London Agony I" 
Why plates should be placed on walls as decorative work, goes 
beyond our imagination. We have always considered the proper 
place for plates to be the dining-room table, and if the china is 



too precious for actual use, there are china cabinets manufact- 
ured for the express purpose of taking charge of such costly 
and fragile objects. Nothing can be more notoriously cheap than 
to affix china plates on the wall. 



IN the saine apartment china plates were also affixed to the 
breast of the mantelpiece, right above the mantel shelf, in 
two perpendicular lines, flanking either side of a grotesquely 
carved picture frame, containing the sombre and age-worn effigy of 
a mediaeval potentate. The carviDg of this frame took the form 
of cherubs, with figures on either side representing the heads of 
Roman warriors with helmets, whose narrow extremities termi- 
nated in scrolls. The carvers had evidently disregarded all 
rules governing the decorative use of their tools, and the exag- 
gerated work could only excite the affection, or veneration, of 
South Sea savages. 

THE mantelpiece itself possessed a really beautifully carved 
border of cherubs, from whose shoulders were suspended 
heavy swags of fruits, a motive extremely common to the 
Renaissance style. This restrained piece of work, however, was 
spoiled in its effect by being supported on either side of the 
fireplace by two immense semi-nude male figures, carved out of 
mahogany. The figures in themselves were excellent, but their 
use in a private apartment was exceedingly pretentious, and quite 
destroyed that feeling of repose and elegance that ought to pre- 
vail in work as costly as the kind we refer to. 



A BOOKCASE in the same apartment was decorated at the 
top with an immense cornice, reinforced with mouldings 
in the Italian style, the corners of which, at either side, 
being flattened to admit of carved monstrosities. The sharp 
edges of the mouldings, which thrust themselves upon the at- 
tention of the onlooker with the feeling that if he by any chance 
bumped his head against them a fracture of the skull would 
result. The cabinet was decorated at top of the front with 
something that resembled a coat of arms in the boldest Italian 
style, and each end of the cornice was surmounted with carved 
eagles. When to all this display of flamboyant woodwork we add 
that the ceiling and cornice were constructed of a series of 
parallel mouldings, further decorated with carved enrichments, 
it will be understood that the apartment resembled those gro- 
tesque displays of ancient cabinet work that we see in the 
windows and showrooms of certain decorative emporiums who 
make a business of dealing in antique furniture. 



THE other appointments of the room consisted of a sofa and 
corner chair in carved mahogany, richly upholstered with 
silk brocade, having a pattern much too large for the use 
to which the brocade was put. The sofa was piled with an 
array of embroidered cushions, which filled it so completely that 
there was no room left to sit upon it. A small table, partly in 
Empire and partly in Louis XV. style, lavishly decorated with 
gilt bronze mountings upheld a table lamp, the frills and 
flounces of the lampshade extending far beyond the limits of 
the leaf of the table itself. On either side of the mantelpiece 
were two fine jars of Chinese porcelain, standing on Chinese 
pedestals in carved teak wood. The carving on these tables were 
extremely decorative, and the work was much superior in its 
elegance and simplicity to the carving on the furniture, and as 
such formed an excellent standard of taste for carved work of 
every description. Even the Italian Renaissance, with all its 
wealth of ideas, still lacks something which the Orientals pos- 
sess, and our decorators should more frequently study the work 
done by the Chinese and Japanese artists, which might possibly 
limit their extravagance. 



TO come to the peroration of our sermon — the best way to 
decorate an interior is to have evervthing that Is put into 
the apartment either manufactured or selected by a real 
artist. There are so many second and third rate artists in ex- 
istence who are unable to do anything beyond copying the 
eccentricities of the real artists that they quite miss the deli- 
cacy of decoration, the imagination and sentiment that form the 
basis of all true art. Their work, however costly, is simply an 
abomination, although the ignorant mind may pronounce it 
u quite too lovely for anything." 



WRITERS on art are all the time endeavoring to revive 
something of that feeling of pride and ambition in art 
work, which has characterized art workers in all pre- 
ceding ages of the world's history. One of the bett enterprises 
brought into existence of late years in the interests of art is 
the various exhibitions of the Arts and Crafts Society of Lon- 
don, of which Mr. Walter Crane is president. Only such arti- 
cles were exhibited as bore the names of the individuals who 
drew the design and carried it out, each craftsman thus receiv- 
ing the credit and responsibility of his own work, instead of 
the work appearing as the production of Messrs. A. B. or CD., 
who may have known nothing of the matter beyond directing 
commercial affairs. Many men of great enlightenment on this 
subject have, in recent times, decorated their homes in accord- 
ance with true art principles, and not in accordance with the 
prevailing fashion, and amongst these Sir Frederick Leighton 
and Mr. Alma Tadema, of London, and «the artists Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, and Wm. Morris have in their 
houses carried such principles into effect. Such protests as 
these against spindle grille work and fret saw carving prove 
that there is still some salt of art left wherewith to leaven the 
surrounding inanity. It is good that artists and writers should 
keep alive the true principles of art amid the windy changes 
of fashion, for if the salt were to lose its savor, how else would 
the art degeneracy of the age be counteracted? 



WHAT is conventionalism in design ? To conventionalize is 
in some cases scarcely more than to simplify, while in other 
cases it means complete transformation. We cannot fail 
to observe, however, that there is in art something more than 
the mere dishing up of the raw facts of nature. There is no 
art without convention, and your most determined realist is as 
conventional in his way as the best — or the worst of us. It is 
not the word convention we are contending for, however, but the 
type of art which realists call by that name, more especially 
when they want to abuse it. By whatever name it is called, we 
cannot afford to let go our hold of that something which dis- 
tinguishes the decorative art of every country, period and 
master from the crude attempts of incompetence. The mere dis- 
tribution of natural details, nor yet that mechanical repetition 
of ancient conventions, which is a weariness to every one con- 
cerned in it, is not the convention we contend for. To imitate 
the natural form is not to fit it for use, and to distribute de- 
tail according to diagram is not .to design; the result may be 
conventional, but it is not the kind of convention we are uphold- 
ing. One touch of nature is worth all the mechanical and 
worthless stuff of that kind that ever was done. 



NOTWITHSTANDING slight errors in the text of the 
" Illustrated History of Furniture" by Frederick Litch- 
field, there is no doubt that the work is one of the best 
that has been published on the subject, and is one that ought 
to be in the hands of every designer and manufacturer of fur- 
niture in the United States. We note on page 24(5 that credit 
is given to the journal entitled Furniture and Decoration of 
London, for designs contributed by J. W. Bliss and James 
Thomson, of Boston. In justice to ourselves, we ought to state 
that the work of these artists appeared originally in the 
Decorator and Furnisher, and was copied by Fwnituie 
and Decoration, who gave the designers names, but forgot to 
give credit to The Decorator and Furnisher for the designs 
copied, and therefore, Mr. Litchfield naturally concludes that 
the designs were contributed in the first instance to Furniture 
and Decoration. While this gentleman seems to be particularly 
well informed as to the history of furniture in Europe, he 
appears to have no knowledge whatever of the history of fur- 
niture in the United States. He says, "designs of furniture 
and interior fittings in the houses of American millionaires 
show that there is no distinctive American style, but the revival 
of taste, which has been alluded to, in England, has found its 
way to America." This opinion seems to be rather hard upon 
the originators of our Colonial and Romanesque styles, not to 
mention the meritorious work that has been done in American 
Renaissance and the reproductions of the Old Dutch style of New 
Amsterdam. We hope in future issues of our journal to make 
clear to our readers the full significance of these styles peculiar 
to America, so as to absolve us from the reproach that there is 
no distinctive American style. 



